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a billion years, scientists still ask about the origins 
and the laws of those stars. 

Utterly invulnerable to man, the stars are a sym- 
bol of nature’s indifference to us and our ways. 
But one of the stars has become, in Christian tra- 
dition, a symbol that the God of nature is not in- 
different to man. The star of Bethlehem says that 
God is mindful of man—yes, that God has entered 
into our human history to save us. 

City lights can almost blot out the stars. Civili- 
zation seldom asks the watchman to tell it of the 
night; it prefers to remove the night with white 
fluorescence and gaudy neon. It hails its own lus- 
tre instead of Bethlehem’s “glory-beaming star.” It 
figures, often enough, that it knows answers to 
questions that ancient faith never even got around 
to asking. 

In the past year civilized man has looked toward 
the skies more than in any other year since Edison 
made the electric light. But man has searched less 
for stars than for satellites. His concern has been 
less for Sirius and Vega—and less for that ancient 
star that fits no known astronomy—than for Sput- 


Presumably the destruction that man sends from 
the sky dwarfs the blessing that God signals from 
the still further sky. 

In the face of such pride the Christian is tempted 
to smile over the many spectacular public failures 
to get satellites in orbit or to reach the moon. Even 
though he wants our technicians to keep ahead of 
threatening foreigners, he compares their frequent 
dismay with the ancient confusion of the builders 
at Babel. 

But he knows that more successes will come. Just 
as our Cities casually erect many buildings that go 
higher than the effort at Babel, so our engineers 
will soon send up, with ease, satellites more daring 
than those that have failed. Their job is difficult, 
but they will succeed. 

And then—who knows? Babel successful, Babel 
soaring into the sky, Babel with a warhead and 
the know-how of re-entry and a target-finding de- 
vice is far more dreadful than that old, rather 
trivial Babel that never got finished. 

That is why America disbelieves the boast that 
military technicians will open “the gates of heaven.” 
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Political analyst Samuel Lubell has toured the na- 


tion and discovered “‘deep uneasiness . . . anxiety 

. a sense that as a nation we are beset by prob- 
lems which are slipping beyond our control.” This 
mood of portent goes far beyond men in Washing- 
ton or the state capitals. It may mark, says Lubell, 
a “historic turn in the American temperament.” 

Our secular friends sometimes jibe at us, saying 
that Christians are happier when men are troubled 
than when they are secure. That is not quite right. 
But Christians think it better to recognize the 
night that to pretend that night is day. Only those 
who know the deep shadows over the modern world 
can comprehend the continuing question and an- 
swer: 


Watchman, tell us of the night; 
Higher yet that star ascends: 
Traveler, blessedness and light, 
Peace and truth, its course portends. 


For it is that star, not the bomb or the satellite, 
that “cuts history in two.” The star heralds the new 
age, the divine deed of redemption in Christ, the 
community of faith that lives at the entrance to 
that new age. The star’s little light is the sign of 
a greater light that shines into the darkness which 
cannot overcome it. The star tells of God sharing 
the suffering of men, winning a victory that tech- 
nicians cannot win, offering a peace that satellites 
cannot destroy. Rocer L. SHINN 


THE N.C.C. IN A NUCLEAR AGE 


HE FIFTH World Order Conference of the 
National Council of Churches was convened 
in Cleveland simultaneously with two major 
arms regulation and control conferences meeting 
in Geneva, a Soviet announcement of a forth- 
coming transfer of power to the East Germans 
in East Berlin and a revolution in the Sudan. 
These events plus the staggering implications of 
the nuclear age spurred the delegates to explore 
new paths to peace and security. The delegates 
were aided in their task by extensive preparations, 
and the Department of International Affairs, 
under the able chairmanship of the Hon. Ernest 
Gross, former U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, and the indefatigable leadership of its 
executive secretary, Dr. Kenneth Maxwell, spared 
no effort to enlist the best intellectual resources 
of the Church to give delegates the tools for their 
momentous task. 
In at least four important respects the conference 





proved worthy of its responsibility. First, impres- 
sive leadership emerged to fill the roles formerly 
played by men like the present Secretary of State. 
To mention but two, Dean John C. Bennett and 
Paul H. Nitze, as chairmen of the Message Com- 
mittee and of Commission Two (The Power Strug- 
gle in a Nuclear Age) respectively, labored wisely 
and courageously. Dean Bennett’s two extraordi- 
narily perceptive preliminary papers on changing 
assumptions of the “cold war” and theological and 
moral considerations furnished guidance and stim- 
ulation to almost every discussion. 

Second, the delegates tackled many new and 
unsolved problems in contemporary foreign policy 
with vigor and imagination. The resolution on 
China was plainly an attempt to break through 
the current impasse in American thinking on the 
Far East. Incidentally, the brief reports in the press 
of the content of the such resolutions as this ob- 
scure the full and careful considerations under- 
lying them. A three-page formulation by Mr. Gross 
(see page 171) of the factors influencing any China 
policy has to be read as background to the resolu- 
tion. So should the conditions for China’s admission 
to the U.N. enumerated by Dr. Frederick Nolde. 


Third, faithful attention to the real issues by 
scores of ordinary delegates underlined a sense of 
urgency often called for by American leaders but 
not always apparent in public response. None of 
the discussions were rubber-stamp operations; more- 
over, the delegate from Minnesota or Wyoming 
was as likely to contribute effectively to the debate 
as were representatives from the East Coast. This 
was a free and open debate. 


Fourth, statements and opinions were expressed 
with remarkable candor. The merits of the case 
appeared more important than possible public re- 
action. After a long winter of fear and mutual sus- 
picion bred by political leaders bent on exploita- 
tion, the thinking of religious men and women at 
least seems emancipated. A decade of overly cau- 
tious thinking is at an end. 


There were, however, certain tendencies that 
cannot be considered reassuring. The conference 
demonstrated that many honest, sensitive and 
troubled people have returned to essentially un- 
critical pacifist thinking. Even conceding the va- 
lidity of such an outlook inherent in this “age of 
terror,” a philosophy of this type looks to the facts 
mainly to support fixed conclusions. Its enthusiasm 
for far-reaching disarmament solutions makes it 
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impatient with any more limited contributions. It 
tends to look at military policies not in order to 
mitigate and civilize them, but rather in order to 
do away with them. It has no time for limited war 
strategies or piecemeal solutions to political prob- 
lems, even though most of our recent history has 
been cut from this cloth. It favors the end of con- 
scription even if, in the absence of progress on 
disarmament, this leads toward unlimited nuclear 
policies. Its perspective leaves room for all-out war 
or all-out peace but for painfully little in between. 
As one listens to affirmations like these one is 
tempted to repeat the refrain, “save us from our 
friends.” 


Those who cannot but be terrified by the pos- 
sible consequences of such thinking are obliged, of 
course, to recognize that they too may be wrong. 
Perhaps the present crisis with its spectre of mutual 
annihilation calls for one approach: the outlawry 
of war and weapons. But this is a path that our 
country followed before two world wars and the 
Korean struggle, nearly to the point of disaster. 
The tendency to assume that all past lessons are 
irrelevant is tempting and may conceivably prove 
correct. Those who have doubts, however, should 
be as fearless in speaking to their viewpoint as 
those who find solace in perfectionist creeds. 

K. W. T. 


Sino-American Relations As Viewed at Cleveland 


In light of certain misunderstandings that have 
arisen regarding the actions taken by the Fifth 
World Order Conference of the National Council 
of Churches, which was convened in Cleveland, 
Ohio on November 18, we are publishing below 
two important statements. One is taken from the 
Message of the conference to the churches; the 
other is related to it. 

It should be made clear at the beginning that 
this conference spoke only for those present and 
not for the National Council of Churches. Jt was 
an officially called conference with delegates chosen 
by the denominations, but it was called to speak 
for itself. This is a familiar pattern in the proce- 
dures of the National Council. 

The first item that appears below is the action 
of the conference regarding relations with Red 
China. It is one paragraph taken from the five- 
thousand-word Message that dealt also with many 
other issues. Readers are urged to read the message 
as a whole when it becomes available. The Mes- 
sage was adopted unanimously by the conference, 
but two efforts were made to amend this paragraph 
about China. Neither amendment secured as much 
as twenty-five per cent of the votes cast. 

The issue of the recognition of Communist 
China is obviously a very complicated one. This 
action was taken by the conference with full aware- 
ness of the dilemma involved. In order to illumine 
the subject and to guide discussion on the Mes- 
sage, tt was decided to print with the Message the 
statement of the chairman of the conference, Hon. 
Ernest A. Gross. This is the second item that ap- 
pears below. The judgment made by the confer- 
ence by implication was that the second horn of 
the dilemma outlined by Mr. Gross should now 
be the basis of U.S. policy. There was no desire to 
benefit Communist China but to remove the dis- 
advantage to the international community that 
results from China’s exclusion from tt. 

Tue Epitors 


The Resolution on China 


With reference to China, Christians should urge 
reconsideration by our Government of its policy 
in regard to the People’s Republic of China. While 
the rights of the people of Taiwan and Korea 
should be safeguarded, steps should be taken to- 
ward the inclusion of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations and for its recog- 
nition by our government. Such recognition does 
not imply approval. These diplomatic relations 
should constitute a part of a much wider relation- 
ship between our peoples. The exclusion of the 
effective government on the mainland of China, 
currently the People’s Republic of China, from 
the international community is in many ways a 
disadvantage to that community. It helps to pre- 
serve a false image of the United States and of 
other nations in the minds of the Chinese people. 
It keeps our people in ignorance of what is taking 
place in China. It hampers negotiations for dis- 
armament. It limits the functioning of interna- 
tional organizations. We have a strong hope that 
the resumption of relationships between the peo- 
ples of China and of the United States may make 
possible also a restoration of relationships between 
their churches and ours. 


The Statement of Hon. Ernest A. Gross 


Five years ago, the Conference on the Churches 
and World Order declared that in the light of 
the indictment by the United Nations of the Peo- 
ple’s Government of the Republic of China as a 
party to the aggression in Korea, the problem of 
recognition and acceptance of their representatives 





at the U.N. was not a matter for immediate de- 
cision. It was accordingly recommended that the 
Department of International Affairs initiate a study 
of the problems here involved in order to identify 
any moral principles relevant to provide Christians 
with information on which sound decisions can be 
based. 

The conference urged the United States Gov- 
ernment “to adopt a flexible policy” and to resist 
pressure to prejudge future policy so that freedom 
would be maintained to permit wise action to be 
taken “on the basis of conditions as they may 
progressively develop.” 

During the past five years, the problem of Amer- 
ican relations with the People’s Republic of China 
has been of continuing concern to the Department 
of International Affairs of the National Council, 
and we have given the matter anxious considera- 
tion prior to this Fifth World Order Study Con- 
ference. 

It is the view of many members of the depart- 
ment and of this conference that the United States 
Government has not adopted a sufficiently flexible 
policy and that it has not adequately resisted pres- 
sures to prejudge its future policies, and is in dan- 
ger of losing its freedom to act in accordance with 
the imperatives of progressive developments. The 
views expressed herein are those of the chairman 
and reflect the fact that in a democratic society 
the duty of each citizen is to seek to reach morally 
valid judgments on matters of national concern. 


Neither the Government nor the American pub- 
lic have, in my view, faced with sufficient candor 
or courage the dilemma posed by the requirements 
of a sound China policy. 

On the one hand, it is obvious that the aggres- 
sive policy of the Chinese Communist regime fails 
to accord with standards of international conduct. 
Our people remain well aware of the significance 
of this fact without the stimulus of demagogic 
appeals or of official statements which, sometimes 
in the name of recording public sentiment, tend 
rather to inflame it. For the U.S. to grant judicial 
recognition to the Chinese Communist regime so 
long as it pursues its present course appears to 
many of us to confer upon that government a ben- 
efit to which it is not entitled. 

The other horn of the dilemma, however, has 
not been the subject of equally forthright public 
analysis. 

That Government is a major party to an inter- 
national dispute concerning the future of the Is- 
land and the Straits of Taiwan. It is a dispute 
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which must ultimately be resolved in accordance 
with the principles of United Nations Charter and 
with due regard to the judgment of world com- 
munity as expressed in the U.N. No major party 
to the dispute, including the Government of the 
Republic of China now located in Taiwan, can 
be expected to acquiesce willingly in judgment of 
a society of nations from which it is excluded as 
a member in equal standing with others. 


Moreover, it has now become inescapably clear 
—if there ever had been reason for doubt—that the 
cooperation and participation of the People’s Re- 
public of China is essential to the effective opera- 
tion of major programs of disarmament, suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests and warnings against surprise 
attacks. The atmosphere above the nations of the 
earth and the space above the earth itself are now 
pathways of destruction, of both slow radioactive 
poison and of sudden nuclear destruction. There 
are no ideological frontiers in planetary space. 


Accordingly, we are morally obligated to our- 
selves and to each other to face with candor the 
dilemma with which we are confronted. We do 
ourselves a great national disservice when we per- 
mit the notion to become prevalent that if the 
People’s Republic of China were ultimately to be 
seated in the United Nations—a decision over 
which, in any event, we have no unilateral power 
of control—that the United Nations would thereby 
lose moral stature or that our relationship with 
the organization would be modified or impaired. 





To Our Readers 


We would like to call attention to a vital 
new journal of Christian concern published in 
England. Frontier is a quarterly incorporating 
Christian News-Letter and World Dominion; 
Sir Kenneth Grubb is chairman of the editorial 
board. 

The range and depth of the quarterly is note- 
worthy. In the October issue, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury answers some of the criticisms of 
his now famous statement on problems raised 
by the H-bomb. John Lawrence, editor of Fron- 
tier who lived in Moscow and knew Boris Pas- 
ternak, writes in the same issue of Pasternak 
and Dr. Zhivago. 

The authors in the first issues include: Hen- 
drid Kraemer, Daniel Jenkins, Hans Ruedi- 
Weber, Will Herberg, Philip Mairet, and Denis 
Baly. Yearly subscriptions are $2.00; orders 
may be sent to The Dispatch Manager, Frontier, 
59 Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London W1. 
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| 4 MONG ALL the acts of discrimination that 
A they are called upon to perform in their deal- 
ings with contemporary culture, there is perhaps 
none about which Christians are more concerned 
today than that which involves the important ima- 
‘ginative literature of our time. It is a concern that 
lis widely reflected upon and that is felt to be ur- 
gent because, I take it, the literary intelligence is 
recognized as having dealt more creatively with the 
human problem in our period than either the phil- 
osophic intelligence or the social-scientific intelli- 
‘gence. The great heroes of the contemporary tradi- 
{tion—men like Joyce, Kafka, Lawrence, Malraux, 
Camus and Faulkner—may not always have been 
right in their reports and forecasts. But these are 
the men who strike us as having lived nearest the 
center of modern experience, and it is they, there- 
fore, with whom we are most eager to find a way 
of doing business. 

But what are to be the terms of this negotiation 
on our side? Is it possible to arrive at such a thing 
as a Christian poetic, and if so, what might be its 
basis in theological principle? What, in other words, 
‘are the grounds of Christian judgment in the realm 
of literary art? These are the questions that are 
now being frequently asked, as the transaction be- 
tween Christianity and modern culture moves into 
this new dimension, and these are questions to 
which too often Protestant theology offers answers 
that are neither very clear nor very helpful. 

Aside from the various socio-cultural factors that 
account for the historic divorce between Protestant 
Christianity and the arts, I suspect that the chief 
reason for our sense of being today without any 
radically Christian principle of aesthetic judgment 
in the Protestant community is to be found in 
what has for too long been our habit of withdraw- 
ing in alarm from the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
It has been supposed that, were we to give this 
great tenet of Christian witness the notice that is 
its due, we should be irresistibly delivered over 
into some sort of crypto-Catholicism. And for this 
reason the chief strategists of Protestant thought 
in our day have tended to allow Incarnation-theory 
to become the exclusive province of theologians 
of the Anglican and Roman Churches, preferring 
themselves to concentrate on the critical issues that 
arise out of the doctrine of the Atonement. 





Mr. Scott, a member of the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, writes frequently about the relationship of 
theology and contemporary literature. His most recent book is Mod- 
ern Literature and the Religious Frontier. 
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The Meaning of The Incarnation for Modern Literature* 


NATHAN A. SCOTT, JR. 


But surely a great mistake is being made here 
for, though we do not want to convert the God- 
man relation into a metaphysical problem concern- 
ing the mode of commerce between the finite and 
the Infinite, this need not be a result of contem- 
plating the meaning of the Incarnation; and to 
refuse to contemplate the tremendous fact that 
God himself became manifest in mortal flesh is 
to forfeit a deep insight into what will be the 
stance of the Christian imagination as it inserts 
itself, God-wise, into the stuff of existence. 

It seems to me that the crucial thing here, prior 
to any consideration of God’s atoning work in 
Christ, is that the very fact of Christ delivers us 
from what the indigence and transitoriness of exist- 
ence would otherwise disclose as the sheer woe of 
being alive. For the fact that his glory dwelt in 
flesh means that what is Radically and Ultimately 
Significant is not absolutely secluded from that 
which is only provisionally significant. It means, 
even more, that everything that is limited and 
contingent and earthly has been so honored that 
we need never again harbor any misgivings about 
its forming the context of our own existence. In- 
deed, we are reassured of what the doctrine of the 
Creation had already assured us—namely, that the 
earth is the Lord’s, and all the fullness thereof. 


“The Way of Affirmation" 


Now when we consider the relation of an In- 
carnational faith to the life of art, we may discover 
it to have at least two important implications. In 
the first instance, it would seem that the poet or 
the novelist whose vision is controlled by such a 
faith will be empowered more steadily and more 
intently to contemplate the actualities of histori- 
cal existence—if, that is, he is persuaded that, de- 
spite all their provisionality, they are sacraments 
and symbols of what is Radically Significant and 
are, therefore, capable of forming the context with- 
in which it may be truly perceived. The artist 
whose art is essentially mimetic in character would, 
indeed, be in a bad way were he convinced that 
Plato’s account of his situation in the Republic 
is a true account and that the world which is at 
his disposal is unreliable, insubstantial and illu- 
sory. But if, on the other hand, he has a deep con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of the created orders 
of existence, then he will be able really to face 


* This article ts appearing concurrently in the December 
issue of The Chaplain. 





the world, and, given his competence as a crafts- 
man, he will make us face it also, in all of its 
cosmic wonder and tragic glory. And it is precisely 
this kind of confidence that it is the genius of an 
Incarnational faith to make accessible to the prac- 
ticing artist. 

The second result of the relation that we are 
pondering will be a principle of aesthetic judg- 
ment, and it is something that is already contained 
in the first implication that has been drawn. For 
if the world is not only capax Dei—capable of God 
—but if it has been “in-godded,” as Dante says, 
then surely it is the business of the artist to look 
at it, to contemplate it as strenuously and as clear- 
ly as he can, and then so to body forth his vision 
in poetic form that we may be trapped into fresh 
apprehension, into deeper confession and _ peni- 
tence, and into livelier praise and adoration. As I 
have elsewhere remarked, his vigilance must be 
“the vigilance of a man upon whom the natural 
order of common things is pressing all the time, 
and his great gift to the rest of us is a fuller dis- 
closure of the order of the world in which we live. 
... His patron saint is not Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite but St. Athanasius, for, in his dealing with 
the body of this world, his way is not the Way of 
Rejection but rather the Way of Affirmation.” 


Dread, Despondency, Anguish and Alienation 


It is, I think, just here that the Christian intel- 
ligence has an appropriate perspective from which 
to focalize at once what has been a major predica- 
ment for the modern writer and also what may be 
the Christian hope for the future of the literary 
imagination in our time. On the one hand, it is 
clear that the modern writer has not known the 
kind of confidence in the world and in temporal 
reality that was managed in happier moments in 
the literary tradition. And doubtless those Roman 
Catholic apologists who explain this attrition in 
terms of the anti-sacramentalism of a Protestant 
ethos are right in part—but they are right only in 
part, for the authentic sacramentalism of the 
Chistian faith has also been obscured by what 
has often been the theological and cultural ob- 
scurantism of post-Reformation Catholicism. Nor 
can we forget the role played in this develop- 
ment by the deep fears generated by the con- 
tinual expansion of the universe mapped out 
by modern science and modern cosmology. Back 
in the seventeenth century, Pascal was already con- 
scious of the anxiety caused by contemplating “the 
infinite immensity of spaces” revealed by the new 
science. In what is one of the great expressions of 
the modern consciousness, he said, “The eternal 
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silence of these infinite spaces frightens me” (Pen- 
sees, Fr. 206). And, of course, far more frightening 
even than the universes of modern physics have 
been the perils of historical existence itself which 
have tended increasingly in the modern period to 
involve a kind of global insecurity unexperienced 
in previous times. 

So, in all these ways, as he confronts the dis- 
order and dilapidation of the world today, the ar- 
tist, like many of the rest of us, experiences dread, 
despondency, anguish and alienation of the sort de- 
scribed in the great classic texts of modern exis. 
tentialism. The motion that his spirit performs 
before the revolving universe is one of recoil. He 
may, like Rimbaud, fall in love with what Jacques 
Maritain calls “the blind glitter of nothingness” 
and make of his art a kind of incantatory magic. 
Or, like Joyce, he may decide to be God and create 
ex nihilo a universe of his own. His retreat, like 
Mallarmé’s, may be into la poésie pure—or, like 
the early Hemingway or the Dos Passos of the 
U.S.A. trilogy, it may be into the neutral factuality 
of naturalistic documentation. The recoil may be 
into the subjectivistic perspectives of a Proust or 
a Virginia Woolf, or it may be into that distress 
that provokes the belch of disgust expressed in 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s Nausea. 

But various as the configurations are, what one 
feels to be formative in much of the representa- 
tive literature of our time is a deep need for a 
deep restoration of confidence in the stoutness and 
reliability and essential healthiness of the things 
of earth—such a confidence, that is, as will permit 
the practitioner of a mimetic art really to look at 
the world instead of recoiling from it and such a 
confidence as it is precisely the genius of an In- 
carnational faith to provide. 

This, then, is, I believe, the basic Christian judg: 
ment to be made on the modern sensibility and 
the literature in which it has gained its most char- 
acteristic expressions. This present formulation ol 
it, unfortunately, has to be so brief that it must, 
at least up to this point, appear to imply what 
ought really never to be implied: that the position 
of the Christian intelligence vis-a-vis the imagina- 
tive literature of our period will regularly be ju- 
dicial and rejective. But nothing could be further 
from the truth, for it has often been the case that 
the very radicalism and honesty with which a Kafka 
or a Camus has expressed his disquiet and uneasi- 
ness in the world has had the effect of more fully 
revealing the depth of the human situation out 
of which this uneasiness springs and to which the 
religion of the Incarnation intends to speak. So 
this literature, for all of its scepticism, does indeed 
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frequently become a context within which the 
Christian faith itself gains clarification. And any 
accounting of these matters that scants this and 
related considerations must be inadequate. But, 
‘though my present formulation of the Christian 
ireader’s basic judgment on modern literature has 
been insufficiently attentive to this last issue and 
has perhaps too much stressed what will be the 
| critical quality in his witness, its method does have 
at least the advantage of pointing to the kind of 
jhope that the Christian may have today for the 





~ | future. 


It is a hope that involves at once the Church 
and the artists of the word—and it is simply that 
those whose business it is to articulate the Church’s 
faith may be so careful of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation and so careful of their responsibility to 
the modern artist and that he in turn may be so 
willing to listen to the strange new voices of the 
Church’s theologians that an exchange may be 
gotten under way which will disclose to him, as 
it were for the first time, how steadied we may be 
by the knowledge that the Word was made flesh, 
its glory dwelling in that flesh which, by this in- 
dwelling, was itself made holy and glorious. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Toward a True Christian Community 


TO THE EDITORS: In regard to the “Vignettes 
From Little Rock” (Sept. 29) and [the ensuing] 
correspondence, the vignettes came to me as soul- 
pinchingly accurate pictures of my own shifting 
states of mind as I think about Little Rock coming 
to Atlanta. I hope I am laying a foundation for 
action as I work toward “developing a true Chris- 
tian community” within the congregation. 

' I feel that I cannot lead [nor] leave my people 
in our sin. The Protestant church is its preachers. 
It is the Spirit of the preacher that becomes the 
Spirit of any church. I did not look for it, but 
in my open country congregations I have found 
a thought-provoking amount of wishful longing 
for the preacher to be a man of courage. The first 
step toward the Christian community in the con- 
/gregation is for some two to be Christian. 

| It seemed to me that the most signal factor in 
Mr. Action’s witness was its New Testament quali- 
ty. It is for the Old Testament prophet to pro- 
claim and withdraw. Mr. Action is still with his 
people. “Many of his parishoners, even older ones 
jwho almost to a man favor segregation, remain 
loyal to him.” This is the mark of the shepherd. 











Mr. Action reminds me that I must prove my- 
self to be a shepherd who can find still waters and 
green pasture for my flock today to the end that 
we can walk together through the valley tomorrow. 
| Tue Rev. MAck TRIBBLE, JR. 

Walseka, Ga. 





Birth Control and Freedom of Choice 


TO THE EDITORS: There was only one... 
rather narrow point in William Clancy’s letter 
(Oct. 27) in which he took issue with my letter 
(Oct. 13). He concedes that Roman Catholics are 
bound to accept on authority the Catholic doc- 
trine on birth control as morally correct, and this 
concession in itself validates my chief criticism of 
“the misleading analogy” between prohibition as 
a voluntary reform promoted by American Protes- 
tantism and anti-birth control as an authoritarian 
policy imposed on American Catholics by fiat. 

Mr. Clancy thinks, however, that I am confused 
and mistaken when I say that a Catholic could 
not vote “for permissive birth control in Massa- 
chusetts without being branded a mortal sinner.” 
He contends that he, himself, could judge a Mas- 
sachusetts birth control law “injudicious” at the 
polls with no fear of being branded. 

He does not venture to name any Catholic in 
Massachusetts who has publicly made such a judg- 
ment without clerical condemnation, nor does he 
cite any statement by a single Catholic personage 
in the Boston Archdiocese (where the birth control 
referenda were held in 1942 and 1948) extending 
this freedom to Catholic voters. When he issues 
this rather pleasing—and  surprising—judgment 
from the shelter of a non-Catholic organization in 
New York, The Church Peace Union, it would 
seem that his opinions need to be verified by some 
Massachusetts documentation. 

The only documentation that a non-Catholic 
like myself can rely on in a dispute like this is the 
official Catholic press and the official utterances 
of the hierarchy. Perhaps some individual priests 
granted absolution to some Catholic voters who 
voted against their Church on birth control... 
but if so I cannot be expected to know about it. 
I do know that, in both campaigns, the state was 
plastered with Catholic posters which, for example, 
declared in 1942, under a quotation by Bishop 
Thomas M. O'Leary of Springfield: “Vote God's 
Way on the Birth Control Question—Vote No on 
Question |.” Also, that in this campaign the official 
organ of the Archdiocese of Boston, The Pilot, ad- 
mitted many weeks before the election . . . that it 
had already discussed Question 1 every week for 
ten consecutive weeks on its editorial page, and, 
of course, the discussion was always hostile; that 
this official organ of the Archdiocese, in an editor- 
ial (Oct. 12, 1942) headed “The Answer to Ques- 
tion 1 is No!,” declared: 


This is no matter of simple political expedi- 
ency from which by inclination or press of work 
a citizen might choose to hold himself aloof, but 
a direct and public attack against the laws of God 
concerning which silence or lack of interest would 
be a scandalous and sinful negligence. The ques- 
tion at issue may be resolved thus: “Shall it be 
made legal to assist and promote the breaking of 
the divine law?” The answer is, of course, irrevo- 
cably NO! 


In the 1948 campaign, the opposition was just 
as specific in The Pilot and elsewhere. Archbishop 








Cushing and Bishops O’Leary of Springfield and 
Cassidy of Fall River, issued over their signatures 
in The Pilot of April 10, 1948 . . . a public con- 
demnation of the birth control revision bill, on the 
ground that it would “violate basic moral prin- 
ciples with grave social consequences.” There was 
no hint in any of these public statements by the 
hierarchy that any individual Catholic citizen could 
ignore his Church’s directives and vote on either 
side for purely judicious or practical reasons. 

In the face of such documentation it would seem 
to me that the burden of proof is on Mr. Clancy 
to produce some statement from the Massachusetts 
hierarchy supporting his alleged freedom of choice 
as a voter. I assure him that if he can get any state- 
ment on his side from any Massachusetts bishop, 
I will be more than glad to publish it in the next 
edition of American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
I am as anxious as Mr. Clancy to hail the un- 
freezing of any monolithic, doctrinal icebergs. 

PAUL BLANSHARD 
Thetford Center, Vt. 


Questions and Hopes for Mr. Clancy 


TO THE EDITORS: Mr. William Clancy’s argu- 
ment ... with regard to the... views of Messrs. 
Blanshard and Lowell is logical and persuasive. I 
question, however, whether or not he has ever 
read Ryan and Boland’s Catholic Principles of 
Politics. This book, a Roman Catholic textbook, 
clearly details Catholic “principles” as enumerated 
by past popes and commented upon by these two 
authorities in political science. These principles, 
unless moderated by as authoritative, clear and 





The Price is the Same... 

Experts have warned of implicit inflationary 
trends in our economic recovery from the “roll- 
ing readjustment” of last year, but our “reces- 
sion” prices are still in effect. For $3.00 you can 
still send a year’s subscription to a friend—plus 
a copy of our paperback, What the Christian 
Hopes for in Society (or, if you sent that book 
last year, you can send The World Crisis and 
American Responsibility, a collection of essays 
by Reinhold Niebuhr). Send your gift list today 
on the enclosed form. 
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detailed a statement by another Pope, must remain 
a certan threat to Protestants who value the right 
of the individual conscience. While we might con- 
cede that “Error has not the same rights as Truth,” 
a basic premise in the book, we can hardly support 
the corollary that the Roman Catholic Church 
determines what is error and what is truth. Nor 
can we accept the idea that heretical churches have 
no right to exist and that the State has a positive 
duty to sponsor not only religion, but the “true” 
religion. 

Perhaps Messrs. Lowell and Blanshard wrote a 
bit harshly, but these are harsh realities. Even if 
we can grant that Ryan and Boland speak only 
in a speculative vein, and that these principles are 
not likely to be put into practice in the near fu- 


ture, still those who do not agree with these theses}: 


must hold firm against any nibbling attack upon 





current Church-State relationships. Especially is): 


this so if the attack is made in conformity to} 
these “speculative” theses. | 
There seems to be a very strong undercurrent) 
in the modern Church, led by a vigorous and lib-, 
eral American branch, to approach some such new} 
principles of politics as held by Father John Court-) 
ney Murray or hinted at, as Mr. Clancy suggests, 
by statements of Pius XII. Nevertheless until an 
official change is made, the current principles must 
be considered as binding, and these are frightening. 
It is encouraging that thinking Roman Catholics! 
such as Mr. Clancy believe their Church is moving 
in the direction of moderation of these age-old) 
principles of politics. There are those of us who 
hope that Mr. Clancy’s type of thinking prevails. 
AIcE S. GIFFORD 
De Witt, New York 
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